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Protestant — R. C. Dialogu 


Rob&@eMcAfee Brown 
To the Protestant I can only say, “I do know that priest in your town. 
I’ve tangled with him myself. But I have learned as a result that it’s 
very dubious logic and even more dubious theology to generalize from 
that priest to the whole Roman Catholic Church. If he represents its 
worst, there are other Catholics who represent its best, and before you 
see a Torquemada hiding behind every collar and cowl, you’d better 
see a Francis Xavier preaching to the Japanese. . . . I not only know 
the Catholic priest in your town. I know some of the Protestant min- 
isters as well, and heaven help Protestantism if it is to be judged by the 
criteria with which you propose to judge Catholicism. . . .” 


Gustave Weigel, S. J. 


In a time like the present Catholics will have to be on their guard to 
control their exasperation. There will be anti-Catholic fears and re- 
sentments evident. This is unfortunate but to be expected. The more 
reasonable Protestants will be uncomfortable too, because they more 
than the Catholic will see the folly of it all. In the long history of 
Catholicism this sort of thing is of regular occurrence and the Catholic 
is vaccinated against it. But the Protestant who will not go along with 
some little anti-Catholic baiting will be suspect in his own crowd and 
that makes it harder for him. (See book note, page 8.) 


—From An American Dialogue, just published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 


WHAT EVERY GOOD TEACHER WOULD LIKE TO SAY TO EVERY STUDENT. . . . Page 5 
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Moderator Issues Call to Mobilize 





e 
Open Letter to Presbyterians 
DEAR FELLOW-PRESBYTERIANS: 

In planning the Centennial celebration 
it has been uanimously decided that 
Evangelism will be our major theme. We 
have called it, “Presbyterian Mission to 
the Nation.” 

This is a theme that will unify our 
church as no other, and in the work of 
Evangelism all our differences will be rel- 
atively unimportant. Evangelism is the 
central mission to which we have been 
appointed by our exalted Lord, and world 
conditions make the task all the more 
timely and imperative. 

Now we must mobilize our total mem- 
bership—ministers, elders, deacons, the 
Men-of-the-Church, the Women of the 
Church, church school teachers, Bible 
classes, choir members, ushers—every 
Presbyterian. Individually and collective- 
ly we must meet our responsibility to the 
nation and justify our existence as a body 
of Christian believers 

The Evangelistic Mission to the Nation 
will be carried out during the first three 
months of 1961, but adequate preparation 
beforehand is imperative. I am therefore 
calling upon every Presbyterian to give 
his full and enthusiastic and prayerful 
support to the Evangelistic Cavalcades 
that will visit 90 cities during the first 
two weeks in October. 

Every church session will want to make 
plans. Every chureh will want to par- 
ticipate. Every member will want to 
work and pray for the greatest Evange- 
listic victory our beloved church has ever 
known! 


Yours cordially and sincerely, 
Marion A. Bogas, 

Moderator General Assembly, 

Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 


On Assembly Actions 
Why is the General Assembly so reti- 
cent about discussing theological issues? 
(Comment by Dr. E. T. Thompson re- 
quested.) 
JouN C, NEVILLE. 
Alexandria, La. 


Dr. Thompson’s Comment 

It would be easier to answer this ques- 
tion if it had been more specific. 

The General Assembly seems to spend 
less and less time on the discussion of 
many questions as the years go by. If the 
discussion is prolonged for any length of 
time, someone is likely to call the ques- 
tion, and the call is usually sustained by 
the Assembly. Why this is so, I do not 
know. In part, it may be because of the 
tempo of the times. Whatever the meet- 
ing, we are eager to get through and re- 
turn to our homes. In part, it may be 
because commissioners feel that they 
know their mind and that the debate 
would not change their position. I may 
add that the Assembly becomes less pa- 
tient of discussion as the session draws 
to its close. 

However, the General Assembly is as 
willing, I believe, to discuss theological 
issues as any others. There has been a 
considerable amount of discussion in re- 
cent years over possible changes in the 
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Confession of Faith, and a discussion 
continued over a series of years regarding 
the change in the section regarding di- 
vorce and re-marriage. I predict that there 
will be more discussion next year when 
two ad interim committees report, one 
on a possible brief statement of faith, the 
other on a possible revision of the section 
on predestination. 

Some commissioners to the General As- 
sembly wondered why the Jacksonville 
Assembly did not discuss the amendment 
that was offered to the report on Chris- 
tian Education, which would have asked 
the division of publication to publish only 
those materials conforming to the historic 
position of the standards of the church. 
This amendment was tabled, I believe, be- 
fore there was any discussion. Why this 
was so, I cannot say. It just so happened 
that a commissioner got the Moderator’s 
attention and offered the amendment to 
table, which was not debatable, and the 
Assembly did adopt the motion. It may 
be because the amendment came as the 
session was drawing to its close, a time 
when it was not likely to prove hospitable 
to any new motion that was introduced. 
A motion of this sort really needs to vo 
to a standing committee for its consid- 
eration before being considered on the 
floor of the Assembly. There was hardly 
time for such action to be taken. This, 
it may be, explains the Assembly’s action, 
or it may be because this proposal has 
been discussed on more than one occasion 
before the General Assembly, and the ma- 
jority of the Assembly saw no reason 
why it should be re-opened at this time. 
Actually no one can say why the Assembly 
votes as it does, especially when there 
has been no opportunity for debate of the 
issue. 


ERNEST TricE THOMPSON. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Church; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Be Thou My 
Vision, O Lord of My Heart, Hymnbook 
303. 

September emphasis (U.S.), Christian 
Teaching. 

Sept. 17, Constitution Day 
Day). 

Sept. 25, Rally Day. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 3, Christian Education Week, 
NCC. 


(Citizenship 





OCTOBER, 1960 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), J Love Thy 
Kingdom, Lord, Hymnbook 435. 
October emphasis (U. S.), Stewardship. 
Oct. 1, Yom Kippur (Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment). 
Oct. 1-31, Protestant Press Month (Asso- 
ciated Church Press). 
Oct. 2, Worldwide Communion Sunday. 
Oct. 3-8, Conference of European Churches, 
Nyborg, Denmark. 


Oct. 3-14, Cavalcade to 87 cities, Presby- 
terian Mission (U.S.). 

Oct. 5, National Day of Prayer (Presiden- 
tial Proclamation). 

Mid-October, United Clothing Appeal. 

Oct. 16, Laymen’s Sunday, NCC. 

Oct. 18-20, Natl. Convocation, Church in 
Town and Country, Denver, Colo., NCC. 

Oct. 19, United Churchmen’s Community 
Fellowship Rallies, NCC. 

Oct. 23, World Order Sunday. Oct. 23-29, 
United Nations Week. Oct. 24, United 
Nations Day. 

Oct. 30, Reformation Sunday. 

Oct. 31, Reformation Day. 


WCC Adds Eight New 
Member Churches 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND (RNS)—Eight 
bodies in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East were admitted to the membership of 
the World Council of Churches at the 
annual meeting of its Central Committee 
here. They will become full members 
in six months, thus bringing to 178 the 
total number of communions in the Coun- 
cil. 

The new groups include five Protes- 
tant churches, two Anglican bodies, and 
one Eastern Orthodox. The Orthodox 
body is the ancient Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East, 
with an estimated 700,000 adherents in 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Eastern Turkey 
and North and South America. 

The Protestant bodies are: The Evan- 
gelical Church of Madagascar, the Evan- 
gelical Church of Togo, the Sundanese 
Christian Church of West Java, the 
Methodist Church of Ghana, and the 
Presbyterian Church in the Republic of 
Korea. The Ghana Church was received 
into the Council subject to its approval 
of the WCC basis of membership and to 
its becoming autonomous in August, 1961. 
The Korean Presbyterian body must also 
formally confirm the WCC basis. 

The Anglican bodies received were the 
London Missionary Society Synod in 
Madagascar, and the newly autonomous 
Church of the Province of East Africa, 
which has five dioceses in Kenya and 
Tanganyika and a membership of 150,- 
000. 

Previously the membership in the 
World Council was 172. However with 
the recognition of the merger of three 
U.S. member churches—the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the American 
Lutheran, and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church—into the American Lutheran 
Church the total dropped to 170. The 
acceptance of the eight new members 
brought the total to a net of 178. 

The Presbyterian Church in the Re- 
public of Korea was organized in 1953 
following a secession from another Ko- 
rean Presbyterian Church. It has 191,- 
000 members and belongs to the East 
Asia Christian Conference and the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e JaMEes M. Lawson, Negro sit-in 
leader whose dismissal from the student 
body of Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School in Nashville caused a faculty con- 
troversy last spring, has become pastor 
of the Scott Memorial Methodist Church 
in Shelbyville, Tenn. Lawson received 
his B.D. degree from Boston University 
during the summer. .. . e IN THE FIRST 
MEETING of the National Catholic Con- 
ference for Interracial Justice more than 
250 clergy and lay leaders gathered in 
St. Louis to launch an all-out effort 
against discrimination inside and outside 
the church, using the “power of moral 
persuasion.”” The conference approved 
peacefully conducted sit-in demonstra- 
tions and other forms of peaceful protests 
against segregation. ‘‘All Catholic citi- 
zens” were urged to take action to keep 
open public schools threatened with shut- 
downs of integration court orders... .e 
PROTESTANT, Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish groups in Oklahoma City have pub- 
licly endorsed a statement by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Human Rights call- 
ing for an end to racial discrimination 
in public eating places... . e BRAZILIAN 
METHOpDIsTs report a total membership 
of 48,000, for a net gain of about 7,800, 
or 16%, since 1955. ... @ A NEW $92,- 
000 national headquarters building will 
be constructed in Colorado Springs by 
the Young Life Movement, a non-denom- 
inational evangelistic organization for 
high school young people. Operated by 
James C. Rayburn, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, the movement has had its headquar- 
ters at Star Ranch, south of the city, for 
thirteen years. e D. ELton TRUE- 
BLOOD, Earlham College professor and 
clerk of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, has taken issue 
with press reports that he called for a 
“house-cleaning™ of alleged un-American 
elements in the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. He said the worldwide 
Quaker relief agency had decided to con- 
duct a thorough study of its own policies 
and programs before the recent meeting 
of the Indiana Quakers and not as a re- 
sult of any action taken at the sessions— 
“not to ferret out subversives, but to look 
at all sides of the work.”. .. e ATTORNEY 
GENERAL William P. Rogers has warned 
that laws against distributing anonymous 
literature aimed at the Presidential can- 
didates will be strictly enforced. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Receives 5 New Churches 


GENEVA (RNS)—Five churches in 
Africa with a total baptized membership 
of 930,000 were accepted as new members 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance by its 
executive committee at a meeting here. 
The accessions brought to 83 the number 
of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
belonging to the Alliance and its total 
constituency to more than 46,000,000. 

Largest of the five new bodies is the 
Presbyterian Church of Central Africa 
(in Nyasaland) with about 500,000 
members. The others are the Presbyterian 
Church in British Cameroons, the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa; the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa 
(Bantu); and the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the Orange Free State. 

In another action the committee ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Reformed 
Churches in Germany to hold the Al- 
liance’s 19th General Council meeting in 
Frankfurt in the summer of 1964, with 
the exact dates to be fixed later. 

The executive committee sent a letter 
to its 10 member bodies in South Africa 
voicing its “deep concern” over the racial 
turmoil there and asking how the AI- 
liance might best be of service in the 
situation. 

Another letter from the committee went 
to all the organization’s 18 member 
churches in Africa expressing the Al- 
liance’s feeling of increased responsibility 
in the continent as a whole and seeking 
suggestions for ways it can be of most 
assistance in the years ahead. 

Texts of both letters were kept con- 
fidential by the committee, which made 
the announcement at a meeting here. 

The African group of churches, where 
the possibility of an Alliance conference 
will be investigated, now numbers 18, 
second only to Continental Europe with 
19 member churches. 

In other action, the committee dis- 
cussed the recent consultations in Paris 
between representatives of the Alliance 
and the International Congregational 
Council on closer cooperation between the 
two groups. The ICC comprises Congre- 
gationalist bodies throughout the world, 
most of them in English-speaking coun- 
tries. Results of the meeting were not 
disclosed. 

However, Marcel Pradervand, the Al- 
liance’s general secretary, said there was 
a “very excellent spirit’ at the meeting. 


UCYM Supports 
Student Effort 


WiiiiAMs Bay, Wis. (RNS)—Strong 
support of the student passive resistance 
movement against segregation in the 
South was given by the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement’s General Council 
at its meeting here. 

“Seeking every opportunity to witness 
to our conviction in obedience to our 
Lord,” the council said in a resolution, 
“we will join them in these efforts in 
ways which are appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances in which we live. 

“We will also participate in prayerful 
repentance for our guilt and for our fail- 
ures to provide an effective witness in 
this situation.” 

The resolution, which embodied a 
“Statement of Christian Concern and In- 
tention” regarding integration, declares 
that the UCYM “recognizes and accepts 
all men as our brothers and supports 
them in their earnest efforts to realize 
the dignity and respect God has granted 
to all his children.” 

Denominational and state youth coun- 
cils affiliated with the UCYM were urged 
to “consider this statement in the light 
of their own concern and join with us in 
seeking to respond to God’s call.” 

An agency of the National Council 
of Churches, the UCYM represents more 
than 10,000,000 members of 19 denom- 
inational and 44 state youth councils. 
Cooperating in the movement are 30 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox denom- 
inations. 

The council announced that the theme 
of its 1962 Youth Week, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 
will be the Christian interpretation of 
sex. Donald O. Newby, UCYM execu- 
tive secretary, explained that the decision 
represents deep concern of young people 
that the church has not given sufficient 
guidance on the subject. 

In other action the council accepted 
into membership the Armenian Church 
Youth Organization of America. 

Attending the sessions were 200 youths, 
including five from overseas countries. 








He added that the Alliance can play “a 


very important and positive part in the 
present ecumenical situation.” 

The theological implications of the 
“Catholicity of the Reformed Tradition” 
will be explored “in the belief that it 
contains a theme for the 19th General 
Council.” (Picture, page 4.) 
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@ On behalf of every dedicated teacher 
here is an urgent appeal to all students 


Bearers of the Good Life 


» J N WHAT IT shall say I shall simply 

try to lay before you some of my basic 
beliefs. By “basic belief’? I do not mean 
one which I can prove, but one, which, 
being unable to prove, I venture my life 
upon. All the basic beliefs that I shall 
present are focused upon what I call 
“the good life.” The good life is not 
just the moral life, but the life that 
achieves for self and others a proportion- 
ed richness of whatever is worth having 
and sharing. 

The first of my basic beliefs is con- 
cerned with the way of the good life. In 
the course of human experience many 
ways of life have been tried and found 
wanting: the way of unrestrained im- 
pulses, that wrecks itself upon the hard 
facts of life; the way of self-indulgence, 
that proves unproductive and ends in 
staleness; the way of power, that feeds 
upon the liberties of others and comes to 
grief upon their love of freedom; the way 
of self-denial that by itself may be only 
escape from life rather than the living 
of it; and the way of justice, that, de- 
spite its virtue, may exhaust itself in the 
prevention of evil without achieving much 
that is good. 


There Is One Way 

Because of my profession, and even 
more because by nature I must so search, 
I have spent much of my life searching 
out ways of life and their consequences 
and, as I do, I become increasingly con- 
vinced that there is but one satisfactory 
way of life: the way of love. This is the 
first of those basic beliefs on which, 
though I cannot prove them, I venture 
my life, that love is the way of the good 
life. The way of love is the way of life 
that is lived alike in personal, profes- 
sional, and broader social relations in 
constant endeavor to achieve both for 
self and all others the fullest possible 
measure of all that is worth having and 
sharing. What other satisfactory way of 
life could there be than this? The end 
of this way of life is precisely the end 
of the good life itself; the spirit of this 
is the best spirit that the good life ever 
attains; and the good life, if it is to be 
achieved, must be achieved by aiming 
at the aims of the good life and living in 
the spirit of the good life. 

But this way of life also embraces all 
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that is of value in other ways of life. It 
aftords ample scope for all normal im- 
pulses and all wholesome enjoyments but 
lifts a man above the folly of blind pas- 
sion and the littleness of self-love. It 
calls, indeed, for heroic self-denial and 
firm justice, but it makes its sacrifices 
for someone’s good, and clothes the cold 
image of justice with the warmth of hu- 
man kindness. 

It is a cruel self-deception to suppose 
that we best serve others by serving our- 
selves, for sooner or later there comes a 
clash between one’s own interest and that 
of others, and when that time comes, if 
one serves only his own interest—in no 
matter how enlightened a way—the in- 
terest of others comes to be disregarded 
even though it be to their ruin. But it 
is no self-deception to suppose that by the 
way of love one also gains his own hap- 
piness. Rather, paradoxical as it may 
seem, this is one of the best-established 
of the facts of life. It is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the life of John Stuart Mill, 
the foremost English philosopher of the 
19th century. Reared to believe that he 
should live his life for his own happiness, 
he became in that way of life utterly 
miserable, even to the point of suicidal 
thoughts, until one day in reading of an 
unselfish act of a little boy, he began to 
try the way of selfless service. That 
wrought in him such a transformation 
that he could write of what he now found: 


“Those only are happy who have their 
minds fixed on some object other than 
their own happiness. Ask yourself 
whether or not you are happy, and you 
cease to be so. ... Treat not happiness, 
but some end external to it, as the purpose 
of life. . . . Let your self-consciousness, 
your scrutiny, your self-interrogation, ex- 
haust themselves on that and, if otherwise 
fortunately circumstanced, you will inhale 
happiness with the air you breathe.” 


That the way of love is the way of the 
good life, remains, I think, the strongest 
of all my basic beliefs, for though friends 
should forsake me, reason fail me, and 
even the Creator be cruel to me, I believe 
that, nonetheless, I ought to love my 
neighbor as myself. 


Rational Inquiry, the Guide 

My second basic belief concerns the 
guidance of the good life. For, however 
worthy the ends of love may be, without 
guidance concerning methods of attain- 
ing these ends, love itself may be helpless 
or even hurtful. 

I suppose that most people would agree 
that knowledge is a prime guide of the 
good life, but in regard to the method by 
which the knowledge requisite to the good 
life is to be attained, people differ widely. 


Some prefer the dogma of a church or 
social creed; others, the mystical insight 
of the saint, the myth that illuminates 
the truth or the feelings of the heart that 
has its reasons the head knows not of. 
Still others look to the mores of the 
people or the culture of the age. Now, 
every one of these ways to the knowledge 
needed by love has its uses, and I do not 
wish to detract from any of them, but of 
this 1 am convinced: that every one of 
them requires the eventual scrutiny of 
rational inquiry. 

This, then, is the second of those basic 
beliefs that, without being able to prove, 
I venture my life upon, that as love is 
the way of the good life, rational inquiry 
is an essential guide of the good life. 
By rational inquiry I mean the kind of 
reflective search for truth based upon 
observation and experience that the crea- 
tive scientist does in his probings, the 
social analyst in his studies, the intelli- 
gent historian, in his research, the kind 
that you yourself do when you look 
sharply, weigh carefully, and think fair- 
ly and fully. 

Such rational inquiry has today many 
detractors. Some say that reason is not 
enough, that it can be abused, that at 
best it is only a machine, and at worst, 
only rationalization of evil intentions; 
that it leads to disloyalty to the nation, 
is unable to find God, and is even in re- 
bellion against God. But that an instru- 
ment can be abused makes it no Jess good 
or necessary an instrument, and in the 
end reason tends to balk at the service 
of any other master than a love which 
seeks the good of all. If reason is a mere 
machine, then it is the marvelous ma- 
chine that also makes every other ma- 
chine that ever is made, and is itself 
alone able to think and not merely ma- 
nipulate. If rational inquiry is some- 
times degraded to the level of deceptive 
rationalization, it often rises gloriously 
above such rationalization, and so it 
does always in the minds of those who 
are able to identify their own rationali- 
zations and turn their minds to better 
things. 

It has been my observation that, for 
the most part, those who decry the use 
of reason, though often good men, have 
their special axes to grind. They wish 
to stop us short with some dogma pro- 
duced indeed by reason, but by reason 
which lacks the courage to press a3 far 
as mind can reach. My advice to you is 
that you do not heed them. Let no man 
deprive you of the God-given privilege 
of a rational inquiry which reaches to 
the utmost limits of the mind; for those 
who in this honor God most are not those 
who shyly shrink back from his crown- 
ing gift but those who use it, and those 
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who best serve their nation are not those 
who in seeming loyalty to it refuse to 
think but those who best use their thought 
in the service of the nation and the world 
of which it is a part. 

Apart from honest rational inquiry, 
vou are the dupes of every monger of 
odd doctrines that chooses to prey upon 
your credulity. Without it, even with the 
best of goodwill, you stand helpless and 
cowed by men of evil intentions. Apart 
from it, even the simplest of your good 
intentions will be carried through clum- 
sily, and perhaps to the hurt of those you 
love. Some of the worst of all crimes have 
been perpetrated by men of good purpose 
who let their minds remain in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, and one of the saddest 
aspects of life upon this campus is the 
spectacle of many fine young people with 
sweet and noble spirits and fine inten- 
tions who will not take the trouble to 
cultivate those intellectual capacities that 
would enable them to implement their 
worthy purposes. 

To be sure, rational inquiry alone is 
not enough, but neither is love. The 
world has only begun to see what these 
two coupled together can do. For the 
most part, your intentions are splendid, 
but you have not yet awakened to the 
scope of vour capacities or realized what 
must be done to fulfill them. If love is 
to be most effective through us, it must 
be implemented in us by a dedication to 
truth somewhat like that represented in 
the words of a mother to her son in a 
modern play: 

“My son, may you seek after truth. If 
anything I teach you be false, may you 
throw it from you and go on to deeper 
knowledge and richer truth than I have 
ever known. If you become a man of 
thought and learning, may you never fail 
to tear down with your right hand what 
your left hand has built up through years 
of thought and study if you see it at last 
not to be founded upon that which is true. 
If you become a politician, may no success 
for your party or even love of your coun- 
try lead you to tamper with reality and 
to play a diplomatic part. In all the cir- 
cumstances of life, my son, may you fling 
yourself on the truth and cling to that as 
a drowning man in a stormy sea flings 
himself on a plank and clings to it, know- 
ing that whether he sink or swim with it, 
it is the best that he has. Even if you 
die poor, unknown, unloved, a failure, may 
you never shut your eyes to anything 
that seems to them reality.” 

The Ground 

The third of my basic beliefs concerns 
the ground of the good life. For even if 
love and reason are united, there is no 
certainty that the world in which we live 
is such as to permit the attainment of the 
good life. Indeed, there are those who 
say that the affairs of men are so pre- 
sided over by cruel fate, so driven by 
blind will, or so disposed by sheer chance, 
that all man’s enterprises are doomed 
to diasaster, and the greater the enterprise 
the greater the disillusionment. 

Now, I do not want to suggest that 
there are no facts that tend to support 
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this line of thought. To be sure, there are 
fires, floods, winds, earthquakes, diseases, 
death, and man’s inhumanity to man. 
What I want to say, rather, is that when 
all these evils have been fully taken into 
account, there still remains so much good 
that to deny a significant ground of good- 
ness is to lose one’s perspective. 

Some millions, or perhaps even bil- 
lions, of years ago, there was neither 
world nor sun nor moon nor stars. All 
that there was of the physical universe 
was either nebulous, disorganized masses 
of intensely hot gases, or else, as some 
have it, an unimaginably dense core of 
chaotic matter. But in and through this 
primordial stuff forces were at work that 
in time shaped out the stars, set planets 
swinging about them in marvelous regu- 
larity, and gave the universe its gravi- 
tational balance. In time those complex 
conditions emerged upon the surface of 
the planet Earth—and who knows upon 
how many other planets of how many 
stars—in conditions in which life could 
appear. When such conditions did ap- 
pear upon the earth, there came teeming 
here countless millions of living things, 
at first simple and relatively inert, but 
gaining in complexity and vitality in 
many varied ways, until there were sen- 
sitive creatures already manifesting the 
promise of capacity for the good life. The 
sea was filled with fishes, the heavens 
with birds and insects, and the lands 
with animals, until at last man emerged, 
capable alike of love and reason, and a 
vast wealth of other experiences in which 
the good life could attain fruition. Man’s 
progress was slow enough, indeed, and 
plagued by multitudes of setbacks, but 
gradually, nonetheless, his concepts be- 
came clearer, his tools more effective, 
his institutions sounder, his aspirations 
nobler, until there could emerge an Aris- 
totle, a St. Francis, a Mozart, a Lincoln, 
an Einstein, and multitudes of humbler 
folk, each day of whose lives embraces 
moments filled with such rich and varied 
values that, were they unaccustomed to 
them, would overwhelm them with joy 
and wonder. In all this, men have in 
their deepest need always sought and 
often found strength from the source that 
sustains the universe and themselves. 


In the face of these facts, some still 
say that the good life is a product of 
mere chance, or sheerest mechanism. But 
this seems to be almost incredible. Far 
more plausible it is, in the face of such 
facts, to believe that in and through the 
cosmos is a force thrusting always toward 
and sustaining the good life, and respon- 
sive to the deepest needs of men. That 
the good life is attained at all is evidence 
that something sustains it, and the more 
marks of cosmic movement toward it, 
the more realization of it, the more prom- 
ise of its growth, and the more help in 
seeking it that one finds, the stronger the 
evidence becomes and the more definitive 
the belief. To find the good life so sus- 


tained is already to believe in God as a 
ground of the good life, for whatever God 
is, he is at the very least that which 
sustains the realization of values. 

Here now is the third of those basic 
beliefs which, though unable to prove, I 
build my life upon: that as love is the 
way of the good life, and rational in- 
quiry its guide, so God is the ground of 
the good life. God is manifested in the 
wonder of the world, in the goodness of 
the hearts of multitudes of men, supreme- 
ly in Jesus of Nazareth, in whom we 
catch a glimpse of what morally and spir- 
itually man can become, and also in your 
own experience. When men come to unite 
the way of the good life in love with its 
guide in reason upon its ground in God, 
both in their personal lives and _ their 
social institutions, who knows what vast 
new vistas of good life may dawn upon 
the world. 


The Bearers 

My fourth basic belief concerns the 
bearers of the good life. For if the good 
life is to be achieved, it must be achieved 
in living persons. 

I have sometimes heard vour genera- 
tion ill-spoken of: a generation of con- 
formists with no spark of creativity; sons 
of men of faith, who have no faith; chil- 
dren of fighters for freedom, who have 
lost their love of liberty; a generation of 
beatniks or even of hoodlums and crim- 
inals. I also know that you students here 
at Macalester have your weaknesses. 
Some of your heads are too full of petty 
things to leave room for anything very 
significant. Some of you are too lazy to 
arouse yourselves to real achievement. 
And very few of you have vet begun to 
realize the scope and depth of your own 
capacities. 

Yet, for all this, I deeply believe that 
you have the stuff of goodness and even 
of greatness in you. 

This is the fourth of those basic be- 
liefs which, though unable to prove, I 
venture my life upon: that as love is the 
way of the good life, rational inquiry its 
guide, and God its ground, so you are 
the bearers of the good life. The good 
life achieved in the past was often great 
and glorious, but all that is past and 
gone. The good life achieved in my gen- 
eration has sometimes been significant, 
but much of that is spent. The good life 
of the future may be greater than all, but 
that is not yet. Of all the generations of 
all the fathomless reaches of time, past 
and future, it is upon you that the mantle 
of present opportunity rests. 

This I do not know, but with all my 
heart and head I believe, that you can 
and will succeed in the living and spread- 
ing of the good life. By the love and 
loyalty of your parents, by the courage 
of your ancestors that cleared a way for 
you in this wilderness, by the wisdom of 
all those in your intellectual heritage, by 
the faith of your fathers, vet more by 
the human sympathy for which Macales- 
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ter students are justly noted, by the in- 
telligence that your teachers have found 
in you, by the Christian goodness that 
many of your actions display, I believe 
that you will nobly bear and richly share 
the heritage of the good life. 

When I was a boy, my father used to 
say that unless his sons turned out better 
men than he, he would have failed as 
a father. Unless many of you turn out 
far better than I, I shall have failed as 
a teacher. But you will not fail. 

When my children were small, I used 
to lie on the bed beside them before they 
went to sleep at night and tell them 
stories. I tried to pour something of my 
best into those stories, knowing that if 
I could put into these words a spark 
of the good life, it would catch hold in 
their ready hearts, who were to be the 
bearers of the good life. Later when my 
son was in high school, he used to drive 
me on Sunday mornings to a little church 
a hundred miles from here, and on those 
Sundays I tried to put much of my very 
best into the sermons, not, I must con- 
fess, just because of all the people there, 
but because I knew he was listening, and 
that if there was a spark of the good 
life in what I had to say, that too would 
catch hold upon the ready heart and head 
of him who was to be a bearer of the 
good life. 


Personal Appraisal 


And now I must tell you something 
of what I think of you. All my adult life 
I have tried hard to live the life of a 
scholar and thinker, and, despite appear- 
ances, the labor of scholarship and 
thought is among the hardest of all hard 
labor. All that has been done in the 
firm belief that if by patient or even 
painful search, I could clarify some sig- 
nificant thoughts or uncover some worthy 
ideals, they would take hold in the ready 
hearts and heads of you who are bearers 
of the good life; that you would respond 
and often do far better than I have done. 

That, I think, is, in the main, the spirit 
of your teachers here. We daily do our 
best, believing in you. We ask no finan- 
cial compensation commensurate with 
our efforts. We seek no favors, great or 
small. We do not even ask for expres- 
sions of your gratitude. We only ask 
that if there is some fragment of the 
good life in what we have to teach, you 
take firm hold upon this best that we 
can give, and go on far beyond it to let 
the good life shine brightly in your lives 
and be shared by those whom your lives 
touch. We believe that vou are the bear- 
ers of the good life, and we pray God’s 
richest blessing upon you as you bear it. 
For, when to love is added knowledge, 
and to knowledge, faith, and to faith, 
hope, “eye hath not seen nor hath ear 
heard nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man what God hath prepared.” 

This I firmly believe, that not only 
will many of you live the good life your- 
selves, but that your individual and cor- 
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porate efforts will contribute richly to the 
bringing in of the day when “they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; and na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any 
more, but they shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree, and none 
shall make them afraid.” 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e Reported for duty this 
morning at the Navy Base, San Diego, 
for two weeks’ refresher course in homi- 
letics. There are 42 Navy chaplains in 
attendance, belonging to all the major 
Protestant denominations. One day’s 
work with them has convinced me that to 
a large extent these are the forgotten men 
of the church (when did you last hear 
them mentioned in the intercessions of 
your church?), and that they are strate- 
gically placed to claim young men for 
Christ at an impressionable and danger- 
ous stage in their growth. More power to 
them! 


TUESDAY e Like most Californian 
cities, San Diego is fast-growing and 
prosperous. Downtown today I saw a 
public clock which not only showed the 
time, but (no, not the temperature, that’s 
old fashioned), the latest Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. If that isn’t a mark 
of prosperity, what is? 


WEDNESDAY @ The churches may 
have forgotten our sea-going chaplains, 
but the top-brass of the Navy are mind- 
ful and appreciative. I have dined with 
an admiral on a flag-ship and coffeed 
with a Marine Corps general, and both 
these men are deeply concerned with the 
spiritual welfare of their men. The gen- 
eral, indeed, gave me very emphatic ad- 


vice about preaching. He is a regular 
churchgoer and thinks most of us parsons 
are too complicated and abstract. 


THURSDAY e | get the impression that 
most chaplains lead a very lonely life, 
and welcome this opportunity to talk pro- 
fessionally and personally with their col- 
leagues. For the most part, they have to 
forego the civilian’s privilege of belong- 
ing to a Ministers’ Fraternal. In making 
these seminars possible, the Navy De- 
partment is rendering an important serv- 
ice to its men—but the axe is always 
dangling over these “extras”! 

FRIDAY @ The first leg of the seminar 
ended tonight, with an animated discus- 
sion and question period. These men 
have many special problems, peculiar to 
the chaplaincy, but they bewail chiefly 
the lack of time for study and sermon 
preparation—a condition not unknown in 
civil life. A great part of their time is 
taken up with personal counselling, as 
might be expected, especially when the 
men are at sea. 

SATURDAY e | fly to Los Angeles to 
attend a garden party at the Sunset Bou- 
levard home of Jayne Mansfield and her 
husband, Micky Hargity. Jayne is an 
alumna of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and has invited the Los Angeles 
alumni to a swim and steak party. The 
young minister of Trinity Methodist 
Church and I sit next to her and I re- 
mark: “Now you are surrounded by the 
church!” to which she answers very se- 
riously, “I can’t imagine anything better.” 
She and her husband are wonderfully 
attentive hosts and show us a chapel 
which Micky is building with his own 
hands in the spacious grounds. 

SUNDAY ¢ Preached this morning at 
Trinity Methodist Church and was ap- 
proached afterwards by several readers 
of this column. The rising young singer 
and star of TV and films, Dean Jones, 
sang the solo—in his accustomed place 
in the choir. 





Assembly Statements 


A CANDIDATE'S RELIGION 


Declarations by the 1960 Presbyterian 
General Assemblies on the issue of reli- 
gion in politics are as follows: 


Presbyterian, U. S., Jacksonville 


“1. The General Assembly does not 
deem it appropriate to its function to en- 
dorse or condemn any individual candi- 
date for public office; 

“2. We do not have a clear and consis- 
tent statement from the Roman Catholic 
Church concerning the freedom of indi- 
vidual members’ conscience in dealing 
with matters of public policy; and 

“3. Such an expression as the resolution 
(seeking to put the church on record in 
opposition to a Roman Catholic who might 
be nominated for President) calls for 
would be misunderstood as religious prej- 
udice or bigotry; 

“Further, reaffirming the historic Amer- 
ican position with respect to the separa- 
tion of church and state, we encourage 


all Presbyterians to exercise their respon- 
sible role as citizens to determine the 
basic issues in any campaign, recognizing 
that the candidates’ personal faith in God, 
their integrity, and their positions con- 
cerning public policy are more important 
than their denominational or party af- 
filiation.” 


United Presbyterian, USA, Cleveland 

“Noting the focus of public attention 
on the religious faith of candidates in an 
election year, 

“The 172nd General Assembly 

“Considers it the duty of all citizens to 
examine a candidate’s position on impor- 
tant issues of public policy, including 
those related to the separation of church 
and state; and 

“Believes that it is an act of irrespon- 
sible citizenship to support or oppose a 
candidate solely because of his religious 
affiliation.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Religion and the Presidency 

A candidate’s religion is a legitimate 
factor to be taken into account in the 
coming Presidential election—if, and in 
so far as, it affects his decisions on mat- 
ters of public policy. 

Richard Nixon’s family background is 
that of the Quakers. If there is reason 
to believe that this fact might affect his 
decisions regarding national defense it 
should by all means be taken into ac- 
count. 

John F. Kennedy is a Roman Catholic. 
His church is officially committed to goals 
which the average American does not ac- 
cept—a privileged relation to the state, 
limitations on freedom of speech and wor- 
ship as accepted in this land, church con- 
trol of marriage and divorce, public 
support for Roman Catholic schools, cen- 
sorship of public means of communica- 
tion, denial of information regarding 
birth control, an American ambassador 
to the Vatican. On August 11, 1960, the 
authoritative Roman Catholic periodical, 
Palestra del Clero, declared, “A repre- 
sentative of the people can and must vote 
and act politically against the directives 
of his party when he is sure in his con- 
science that the supreme good of the na- 
tion demands it and above all when the 
church intervenes with rulings and 
norms.” (Italics ours.) It is this last 
clause with which every non-Roman 
Catholic is properly concerned. 

The Roman Catholic Church exercises 
far greater control over its members than 
does any Protestant church—in part be- 
cause Roman Catholics are taught to be- 
lieve that the church speaks with divine 
authority on matters within its proper 
province (and regarding these matters it 
alone is the judge), that their salvation 
is possible only through the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the sacraments as ad- 
ministered by its priests, that the Pope is 
infallible when he speaks officially as 
head of the church on matters of faith 
(what one must believe) and morals 
(what one must do). 
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Not all Roman Catholics, particularly 
in the United States, believe that the 
church has a right to “intervene with 
rulings and norms” in matters of polit- 
ical concern, or that if it does a Roman 
Catholic citizen is required to obey. Sen- 
ator Kennedy has declared categorically 
that he will not follow the church if its 
judgment on political issues differs from 
his own. He has stated without reserva- 
tion that he does not believe in public 
support for parochial schools, in the ap- 
pointment of an American ambassador 
to the Vatican (a policy favored by an 
Episcopal and Baptist incumbent of our 
highest office), for example. Many astute 
Americans believe that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church would not dare to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Senator Kennedy if he 
were elected to the Presidency, because— 
among other things—if it did it would 
be many generations before another Ro- 
man Catholic could even be nominated 
to high office. Adenauer in Germany, de 
Gaulle in France, both Roman Catholics, 
and many Roman Catholic governors in 
our own land have proved themselves to 
be responsible statesmen, holding the es- 
teem of their fellow-citizens irrespective 
of their religious faith. 

If anyone has reason to believe that 
Senator Kennedy is untruthful in his 
claim of independent judgment and ac- 
tion, or that the Roman Catholic Church 
would seek to bend him as President to 
its purposes and that Senator Kennedy 
would yield if such pressure were ex- 
erted, it is proper for him to take this 
fact into account when he votes on No- 
vember 8. Indeed, he would be remiss in 
his duty if he failed to do so. 

In any case, this is only one issue in 
the current campaign, and not necessarily 
the most important one. There are im- 
portant issues on the home front—farm 
and labor problems, medical aid for the 
aged, federal aid for education, the race 
issue, the responsibility of government in 
our complex society, and others. Many of 
us feel that the paramount issue is that 
of war and peace, involving our relations 
with Russia, the “People’s Republic” of 
China and Castro’s Cuba, and with the 
nations of the free world; the exploration 
of outer space, the question of national 
defense. To consider the question of a 
candidate’s religion and its possible effect 
without taking into account such press- 
ing questions as these would seem to be 
shortsighted. 


Who is the man best able to lead Amer- 
ica during the next four years—to enable 
America as a nation under God to pro- 
tect its own people and to lead us toward 
world peace? Who has the soundest pro- 
gram, the highest wisdom, the character we 
can best trust in this hour of the world’s 
urgent need? In other words, who is the 
best qualified and would be in the best po- 
sition to serve as President of the United 
States under God? That is the question 
each of us must decide for himself. 


In reaching our decision we should 
take into account not one factor but every 
factor that seems to us to have any im- 
portance. In this hour of crisis if Amer- 
ica is not to fall short of God’s purpose, 
and if its future is to be secure, we 
must have the best available leader, 
whether he be, in this case, Quaker or 
Roman Catholic. 


Presbyterian-R.C. Conversation 

The new book, An American Dialogue, 
by Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S. J., appears at an opportune 
time. Its wide reading is certainly to be 
encouraged as readers are given an op- 
portunity to see Protestants through Ro- 
man Catholic eyes and vice versa. 

The overall effort is worthwhile. The 
book is well done. Each writer points up 
real problems and difficulties and deals 
with them in a revealing fashion. (In 
our efforts to select appropriate para- 
graphs for a cover quotation, however, 
we endeavored to find balancing passages 
from each writer, looking with charity 
and in a friendly spirit toward the faith 
of the other or critically at his own. There 
seemed to be many choices of this kind in 
Dr. Brown’s section, while Father Weigel 
offered few such sentences or pararaphs. 
There are, to be sure, generous estimates 
from his point of view, but he neverthe- 
less seems to keep on the offensive and is 
never self-critical of his church’s position 
or representatives as Dr. Brown is.) 

It is good to have these crucial issues 
brought out into the open and discussed 
in the frank and considerate manner 
which marks this book. We can all profit 
by the experience it affords. 

An American Dialogue. Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown and Gustave Weigel, S. J., 
Doubleday & Co., New York. 216 pp., 


$2.95. 


COUNSELING OFFERED 
FOR ‘NORMAL’ PERSONS 


TuLsa, OKLA. (RNS)—A counseling 
service for “normal” persons — those 
whose problems do not usually fall in 
in the area of the psychiatrist, clinic or 
hospital—has been launched here by 50 
clergymen, members of the Tulsa Min- 
isterial Counselors’ Association. 

Serving in the counseling center will 
be Protestant ministers, Roman Catholic 
priests and rabbis who have taken part 
in psychiatric study groups guided by 
five Tulsa psychiatrists. The clergymen 
have been meeting bi-weekly, some for 
three years, to supplement their pastoral 
training and experience with insights of 
modern psychological investigation. 

Counseling center is located in the 
YMCA building and is open from 9 a.m. 
to noon on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Clergymen see counselees at other 
hours by appointment. The Tulsa Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Tulsa County 
Association for Mental Health are co- 
sponsors of the center. 
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Footnote to Philippians 1:1-2 


WHO READ THE BIBLE FIRST? 


By KENNETH 
ob HO READ THE BIBLE 
first?” is not quite a fair ques- 


tion, because it needs explaining and 
has no simple answer. The Bible was 
written over a very long period of time, 
as we all remember from our Junior Sun- 
day school days. Different kinds of peo- 
ple read different parts of the Bible first. 
For Christians, a very important part of 
the New Testament has always been the 
section containing the letter of the Apos- 
tle Paul. From the opening sentences of 
one of these, Paul’s letter to his friends 
at Philippi, we can learn some interest- 
ing facts telling us who—that is, what 
kind of persons—were expected to receive 
and read the letter first. 

The point of the following remarks 
is that if these sorts of people were 
originally expected to receive and read 
the letter, then to this day the same kinds 
of people should be expected to read, un- 
derstand and value this same writing. 

A preliminary remark: Notice that 
today, among many church members, 
there is a misunderstanding on each of 
these points. Take the three points in 
order (we haven’t got to them yet); each 
one is the opposite from what many 
people think. 

1. The letter to the Philippians, and, 
Wwe may say, all the letters of Paul, not 
to mention the Bible, but now we are 
talking about this one letter—was meant 
to be read by laymen. The opposite, pop- 
ular, wrong notion is that Paul wrote 
only to preachers and theologians. There 
were no professors and no preachers in 
the congregations to which he wrote, or if 
there were, the laymen outnumbered the 
professionals many times. The average 
modern layman approaches the letters of 
Paul with a sort of inferiority complex. 
How can I understand this, he says to 
himself, if I don’t know Greek and I 
havent a commentary and I have never 
had a theological education? I will ask 
the preacher some time, or when we have 
Dr. Dryasdust from the Seminary to 
preach for us in the summer, then I'll ask 
him. 

But if you look at Philippians, you 
will not find Paul addressing the preach- 
ers and professors and asking them to 
explain it to ordinary people. It was 
addressed to the people themselves. Of 
course it is true that Paul expected his 
letter to be read by the bishops and dea- 
cons, the officers of the church; but not 
read by them exclusively, not interpreted 
by them only, not interpreted by them 
infallibly. This is a letter for the people 
and to the people; not to a few high- 
brows. 

2. The letter to the Philippians was 
intended for Christians, not everybody 
in general. ‘‘Saints’” is one of the regular 
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words in the New Testament, and a great 
favorite with Paul himself, for Christians 
in general. Saints were not a separate 
order of being; you should not (if you 
follow Paul’s line) be able to divide the 
church membership into saints and not- 
saints. Every Christian was, and _ is, 
called to be a saint. The letters of Paul 
were and are for converted people. This 
does not mean that they should be kept 
on a high shelf out of reach of children 
and unconverted persons. On the con- 
trary, we should encourage all sorts of 
people to read the Bible, we should try 
to make the Bible as interesting and at- 
tractive as possible, for many persons 
have been converted simply by reading 
it. But you know how it is with ordinary 
letters. Here is a letter that has been 
sent you by someone you know and love. 
You have read it over and over. You are 
so carried away by it that you want some- 
one else to read it, and you persuade 
someone to do so. But the other person 
lets you down. All she says is, “Oh thank 
you so much for letting me read it,” and 
if it’s a he, he won’t say even that much. 
No enthusiasm. The reason is that they 
are not in love with the writer, they 
aren't related to the writer, they haven’t 
memories in common, as you do. 

For the same reason, strangers to God 
aren’t interested in what a friend of God 
writes. Christians go farther, in fact: 
they believe that God actually inspired 
Paul to write this letter (though no one 
would claim God had dictated it); and 
that unless Paul had been a friend of 
God he could not have been inspired. The 
Christian reads this with keenest interest 
because he knows himself to be a child 
of God. Others may look at it, as it 
were, from the outside; and even if they 
share the Christian belief that God had 
to do with the writing of it, they are not 
interested as Christians are. God, to the 
unbeliever, is a name, a being far off, a 





Youth Leaders Named 


Officers elected to lead Presbyterian, 
U.S., young people during the coming 
year were named at the recent churchwide 
meeting of the Assembly’s Youth Coun- 
cil held at Banner Elk, N.C. 

There Paul Martz of Lake Placid, 
Fla., succeeded Ann Myers of Jackson, 
Miss., as moderator of the AYC. Others 
include: Gerry MacPherson, Harlingen, 
Texas, stated clerk. Senior High Sec- 
tion: Jack Reed, Union, S. C., president; 
Nancy Morton, Slab Fork, W. Va., stated 
clerk. Westminster Fellowship: Bert Kel- 
ler, Birmingham, Ala. (Davidson Col- 
lege), president, Robert Bruce Douglass, 
Aberdeen, S. D. (William and Mary), 
stated clerk. 


great Unknowable. Thinking in that way 
about God, you would not expect much 
even if you read a communication writ- 
ten in letters of fire by his own hand. 
The Christian gets something out of the 
Bible because it comes from his Father 
through one of his brothers. That makes 
a very great difference. 

3. The letter to the Philippians was 
written to committed Christians. This 
has been implied in what has already 
been said; but let us get it out under 
the spot-light. Instead of that word 
“committed” you can say “positive” or 
“devoted” or “all-out” Christians. You 
can say all you like, in theory, about all 
Christians being on the same level and 
basis. But everybody who looks around 
him in the church knows that some people 
are only just barely Christian and others 
are all-over Christians. Every college has 
students that just barely made the en- 
trance tests, they just barely make the 
grade, and they don’t care much one way 
or the other. So every church has mem- 
bers that just barely squeezed or drifted 
in, and don’t care much, really. They 
contribute just as little as they can, they 
never can be persuaded to do anything 
special. If Christianity were a fever they 
would love it, but they wouldn’t have 
more than a tenth of a degree of tempera- 
ture. Philippians was not written to such 
people, for the most part. And that sort 
of Christian, to this day, gets mighty 
little Bible reading done. He reads it an 
inch at a time, he wouldn’t dream of 
studying it, he doesn’t care whether he 
understands it or not. The Bible was 
and is for Christians who are good but 
not satisfied, Christians who can rejoice 
in the Lord and not simply believe in 
him. It is for good Christians who eager- 
ly want to be better Christians. The Bible 
means most to those who could sincerely 
adopt Calvin’s Christian seal—a burning 
heart in an open hand. The cold heart 
will not understand nor the closed hand 
receive with gladness the Word of God. 


TUCSON FIRMS BRING 
DISCRIMINATION END 

Tucson, Ariz. (RNS)—Spurred by the 
Tucson City Council which threatened 
to make it a misdemeanor to refuse any- 
one service because of race or religion, 
three-fourths of the restaurants and pub- 
lic lodgings here signed anti-discrimina- 
tion pledges. 

A spokesman for the owners said 
agreement from “substantially 100 per 
cent” of the industry has been promised 
by December 1. 





St. Paut, MINN. (RNS)—There has 
been a marked decline in anti-Jewish 
bias at Minnesota resorts in the past five 
years, it is reported by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith. Spokesmen 
declared that ‘‘Minnesota’s resorts were 
at one time among the nation’s worst 
offenders in the practice of religious dis- 
crimination.” 








So... the 

PASTOR 

asked the | 
DEACON ... 


Pvow— 

WHAT ABOUT THE 
FUTURE FINANCIAL 
SECURITY OF OUR 
LAY PERSONNEL? “ 

















This pastor realizes that the Church of course has an 
obligation to help provide future financial security for 
its non-ministerial personnel. 


But in addition, there is this very practical considera- 
tion. In a competitive employment market the offering 
of some sort of retirement plan is essential both for hir- 
ing and holding good, dependable employees. Social 
Security just isn’t enough. 


If lay employees in your local church are not covered 
by the Church’s Employee Annuity Fund, you may wish 
to seriously consider with your Board of Deacons this 
mutually attractive cooperative plan. Look into the— 


EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY FUND 


(Send for our comprehensive, new folder) 


Administered by the 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
341-C-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
10 





Godard Says Colleges 
Are Under Mandate 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Church- 
related colleges are under a mandate to 
help students develop within themselves 
an awareness of the ultimate end of man, 
according to James M. Godard of Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the 
Council of Protestant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

In an address at a three-day institute 
sponsored by the Methodist Board of 
Education and other Methodist agencies, 
Dr. Godard declared, “If we drift along 
simply imitating public higher education, 
almost apologizing for our implied com- 
mitment to a Christian philosophy of liv- 
ing, then we deserve to fade out of the 
picture. 

“If, on the other hand, we become in- 
creasingly aware of a task we can do 
without intellectual apology because of 
our faith in the freedom of the Protestant 
to search for truth, we shall find that the 
Christian college not only deserves to live 
but will get the increasing support of 
people who share in this conviction.” 

Frank H. Sparks of New York, presi- 
dent of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, said that “no problem of 
greater importance confronts the nation 
than getting education adequately paid 
for—on a basis that leaves to free, un- 
hampered and independent.” 

Noting that colleges offer their serv- 
ices at about half the cost, while business 
prices its goods and services at a profit, 
he said that the ‘‘more business we have, 
the more money we lose and the more 
pressing our problems become.” 

The practice of pricing education be- 
low cost is not likely to change very 
fast, he said, adding that “I am not sure 
but what most of us have given up too 
easily on this tuition matter.” 

John Dale Russell, director of New 
York University’s Office of Institutional 
Research, who returned recently from 
Japan where he participated in a research 
project concerned with higher education 
in that Asian country, cautioned against 
Americans trying to make overseas edu- 
cational institutions conform with those 
in the U.S. 

He stressed that conditions differ great- 
ly among colleges and what is suitable 
for one may not be for another. 

Americans, he said, should not try to 
export such ideas as emphasis on inter- 
collegiate athletics, charging high fees 
for the privilege of attending an institu- 
tion of higher education, segregation on 
the basis of race or color, and “‘over-pro- 
liferation” of courses. 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
Pay us when Sold. Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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PRAYERS FOR NEXT 
PRESIDENT URGED 

PITTSBURGH, PA. (RNS)—A national 
“Prayer for the Next President’? move- 
ment was proposed from the pulpit of 
the North Presbyterian church here. 

Suggested by Robert W. Young, and 
published in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
the “Prayer Call” urged “plentiful pri- 
vate prayer” from now until election day, 
November 8, for the man who will be 
the next President of the United States. 

Mr. Young asked that the prayers be 
directed to God to help keep “the Presi- 
dential campaign on a high moral and 
political level.” 

“As work and prayer go together,”’ he 
said, ‘“God’s man for this hour in history 
will be elected to lead us. Prayer is de- 
mocracy’s decisive unused weapon to 
bring victory in our domestic and foreign 
problems.” 

Mr. Young suggested that Sunday, 
November 6, be a Day of Prayer in all 
places of worship so that “the man of 
God’s choosing may occupy the White 
House and be endowed with heavenly 
wisdom.” ; 

The National Day of Prayer, as offi- 
cially proclaimed by President Eisenhow- 
er, is Wednesday, October 5. 


Korea’s President Has 
Presbyterian History 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—South Korea’s 
new president, Posun Yun, is a 62-year- 
old aristocratic Presbyterian elder whose 
family long has been active in the history 
of Korean Protestantism. ; 

His uncle, Baron Chiho Yun, assistant 
minister of foreign affairs in the last 
days of the old Yi dynasty, was Korea’s 
Methodist delegate to the first world con- 
ference of the ecumenical movement at 
Edinburgh in 1910. 

The new president was educated in 
Scotland, majoring in archaeology at the 
University of Edinburgh. He neither 
smokes nor drinks. 

His wife is theologically trained, hav- 
ing attended a women’s theological sem- 
inary in Yokohama, and is actively in- 
terested in Christian education. The 
whole Yun family regularly attends the 
Andong Presbyterian Church near their 
centuries-old ancestral home in Seoul. 

As titular head of the Korean govern- 
ment, President Yun succeeds Syngman 
Rhee, whose regime was toppled by popu- 
lar demand following charges of corrupt 
practices in the spring elections. Korea’s 
new constitution, however, places the 
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Now 


the 
SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION 


for 


PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGES 


otters 
$15,000 


Beginning this year the Presbyterian Church, U. S. will award $5,000 
more in competitive scholarships to worthy students. Under the revised 
rules, every winner will be eligible for a scholarship worth up to $500 
each year for as many as four years. The amount of each stipend will be 
based on financial need. All scholarships will be for one year, subject to 
renewal each succeeding year. Scholarships may be used in any of the 
twenty-two colleges related to our Church. 

More young people than ever before are seeking entrance to college. Our 
Church and its related colleges offer this even greater opportunity for its 
young people of proven ability to receive a well-rounded education. 


Are you eligible? 


The Scholarship Competition for Presbyterian Colleges is open to high 
school seniors ranking in the top quarter of their class and members of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Eligible young people should write at 
once for application forms and necessary information. Completed ap- 
plication forms must be returned not later than December 15, 1960. 
Write: Scholarship Competition, Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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When it's time to up-date your Will... 


In the course of the years, many people find it advisable to up-date 
their will, making changes that have been prompted since the will 
was originally drawn. 


Frequently, new beneficiaries are added or old bequests altered. Some 
of the original beneficiaries may have passed away. 


When you think it is time to up-date your will in the light of changed 
situations or conditions, we hope you will consider making a bequest 
to the Board of World Missions. A substantial amount is received 
each year from bequests of our church members who wish to remem- 
ber the work of the church in this fine way. 


Any changes in your will should be handled by your attorney. For 
full information about making a bequest to World Missions, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRpD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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center of political power not in the presi- 
dent but in the prime minister. 

Elected to the latter post in the July 
elections was John Chang, former oppo- 
sition vice-president under Dr. Rhee, one- 
time ambassador to the U.S., and a Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Although both President Yun and 
Prime Minister Chang belong to the 
Democratic Party, they are actually in- 
tense political rivals. Their party is split 
into two almost equal rival units—the so- 
called “Old Faction” Democrats, headed 
by Yun and the “New Faction” Demo- 
crats headed by Chang. 

Since neither faction commands a ma- 
jority in the new Assembly, the balance 
of power lies in a small, shifting coali- 
tion of independents and_ progressives, 
who, observers say, will either make or 
break the stability of the new govern- 
ment in the critical days ahead. 


Cannon Name Given 
Banner Elk Hospital 


The new 100-bed hospital to be opened 
at Banner Elk, N. C., in November, will 
be called the Charles A. Cannon, Jr., Me- 
morial Hospital. 

In a recent meeting the trustees of the 
Edgar Tufts Memorial Association de- 
cided to name it for the late citizen of 
Concord and Kannapolis, N. C., who lost 
his life while a member of the U. S. Air 
Force during World War II. 

The new $2 million facility will re- 
place a 53-bed hospital that has served 
the area for the past 60 years. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Universities and Colleges— 
1960. 8th edition. Mary Irwin, ed. Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, Washington, 
B. €. Bee. 

American Junior Colleges—1960. 5th edi- 
tion. Edmund L. Gleazer, Jr., ed. Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. $9. 

Spotlight on the College Student. Mar- 
garet L. Habein, ed. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. $1, paper. 

The Land and the Promise. Frank G 
Slaughter. World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $3.95. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 

















COLLEGE 





YOUNG, SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXECU- 

TIVE, graduate degree, desires position 
assistant to college president or dean. Has 
taught psychology and personnel adminis- 
tration. Also been assistant dean of stu- 
dents. Box F-22. c/o Outlook 


FOR SALE 





FOR UP TO DATE CHURCH USHERING, 

Third Edition revised Prineiples of 
Church Ushering, price 50¢ per copy, pre- 
paid. Church Ushers Association of New 
York, 2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 








PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER with eighteen 
years experience seeks position as as- 
sistant minister. Box F-23, c/o Outlook. 
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WHAT IS REAL RELIGION? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 25, 1960 
Micah 6:1-8 


In the eighth century before Christ, 
four remarkable men appeared in Israel: 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. All in 
all these four were perhaps the greatest 
prophets that Israel produced. Two of 
them, Amos and Hosea prophesied in 
Israel, the northern kingdom; the other 
two, Isaiah and Micah, prophesied in 
Judah, the southern kingdom. We have 
already considered portions of the mes- 
sage of Amos, which emphasizes the jus- 
tice of God; of the message of Hosea, 
which emphasizes the love of God; and 
of the message of Isaiah, which empha- 
sizes the holiness of God. We come now 
to consider our final lesson from Micah. 


God’s Coming Reign 

The book as we have it is divided into 
two parts. The first message is found 
in chapters 1-5, the second message in 
chapters 6-8. The first message gives us 
a vivid picture of Judah’s immediate 
future (1-3), and contrasted with that a 
picture of its distant future (4-5). The 
immediate future is very dark. Judah 
cannot stand before her enemies. The 
divine judgment is about to overtake her 
(chap. 1). This catastrophe is due in 
part to the inordinate greed of the busi- 
nessmen (2:1-11), in part to the par- 
tiality and injustice of the rulers (3:1-4), 
and in part to the insensitiveness and in- 
difference of the religious leaders of the 
nation (3:5-8). In 3:9-12 Micah sums 
up what has gone before. He states, 
without mincing words, that the pros- 
perity of Jerusalem is built upon the 
blood of innocent people, and is founded 
upon iniquity. Businessmen, civil rulers, 
spiritual guides are all to blame. The 
whole social structure is shot through 
with injustice, and vet the people think 
that they shall continue to enjoy the 
blessing of God. But they are wrong. 
“Because of vou, Zion shall be plowed as 
a field; Jerusalem shall become a heap 
of ruins, and the mountain of the house 
a wooded height.” 

But as Micah looks out into the distant 
future he sees a brighter picture: 

“It shall come to pass in the latter days 
that the mountain of the house of the 
Lord shall be established as the highest 
of the mountains. . .. For out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. He shall judge be- 
tween many peoples, and shall decide for 
strong nations afar off; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more” 
(4:1-4). 

This era of peace and justice will be 
inaugurated by the Messiah, who will be 
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born in the ‘city of David. “He shall 
stand and feed his flock in the strength 
of the Lord, in the majesty of the name 
of the Lord his God... . : And this shall 
be peace” (5:4-5). 

1 have summarized Micah’s first mes- 
sage to Judah because it gives us the 
background of the second message, with 
which we are more immediately con- 
cerned. 


God’s Controversy with Judah, 6:1-8 
Micah opens his message with a fine 
bit of dramatization. It pictures a great 
trial, or controversy, in which the Lord 
appears as the accuser of his people. 

1. The Lord speaks, 6:1. He calls 
upon the prophets to stand before the 
mountains, which have witnessed Israel's 
past history, the favors conferred upon 
him, and his base return, and to urge 
before them as a bench of judges the 
Lord’s case against his erring people. In 
this dramatic way the prophet describes 
the summons which came to him to de- 
liver God’s message to the nation. 

2. The prophet speaks in the name of 
the Lord, 6:2-5. God has commanded 
Micah to arise and state the Lord’s case; 
immediately he obeys and addresses the 
hills: “Hear, you mountains . .. and 
you enduring foundations of the earth; 
for the Lord has a controversy with his 
people, and he will contend with Israel.” 

The tender phrase with which he be- 
gins, “O my people,” repeated in v. 5 
contains a whole volume of reproof and 
gives deep emotion to his argument. God 
does not mention his people’s sins, but 
reminds them of his benefits, and asks 
only what have been his faults. 

It is assumed throughout that Israel 
has fallen away from the service of God. 
Yet it was he who brought them out of 
the land of Egypt and redeemed them 
from the land of bondage; it was he who 
raised up capable leaders in the early 
days of their national historv, Moses, 
Aaron and Miriam: it was he who turned 
the curse that Balak devised through the 
mouth of Balaam into a blessing; it was 
he who effected the wonderful passage 
of the Jordan, and brought about their 
successful entrance into the promised land 
(Shittim was the last station of the Is- 
raelites on the other side of the Jordan; 
Gilgal was the first in the land of Ca- 
naan). Throughout their history God has 
made known his saving acts (Rsv), to 
Israel. How can thev iustifv their atti- 
tude toward God? This is the question 
which the Lord puts to his people through 
the mouth of the prophet. 


3. The nation replies, 6:6-7. They are 
ready to serve God, to offer costly sacri- 
fices, “With what [presents|” they say, 
“shall I come before the Lord and bow 
myself before God on high?” They are 
willing to offer burnt offering of calves 
a year old (considered the choicest), or 
indeed thousands of rams, hecatombs 
such as Solomon had offered, or ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil. If that is not 
enough they are willing to give their most 
precious possessions, to propitiate God 
by the sacrifice of their first born sons 
(such child sacrifices were common 
among the heathen nations, and also ap- 
peared at times in Israel). 

4+. The prophet speaks, 6:8. Israel 
has totally misunderstood the real nature 
of religion. The prophet denies that any 
external form will make up for the want 
of spiritual qualities. Not the sacrifices 
and offerings which are of no moral worth 
will do, but only the sacrifices of the 
heart. Unfortunately “man convinced of 
sin is ready to sacrifice what is dearest 
to him rather than give up his own will, 
and give himself to God.” Micah’s mes- 
sage conforms with that of his great 
predecessors in the prophetic order: ‘He 
has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you, 
but to do justice, and to love kindness 
(mercy KJv, kindness rv), and to walk 
humbly with your God.” 

Many writers say that this is the great- 
est single statement in the Old Testa- 
ment, its best definition of religion. God 
requires justice, kindness, piety—these 
three and nothing more. 

First, he expects man to do justice, 
not merely to talk justice, but to act justly 
toward his neighbors in all the relations 
of life, not merely to be just himself, 
but to secure justice for the poor and 
oppressed, to see that justice is done in 
business, in the social life, in national 
affairs and in international affairs. Any 
man or woman claiming to be religious, 
but failing here, brings religion into dis- 
repute. God's first requirement is just 
dealings between man and man. 

Second, he expects man to love mercy. 
Amos had required justice (5:24). But 
justice does not suffice. There must also 
be kindness. This Hosea had added 
(6:6). And twice Jesus quotes his words 
(Mt. 9:13; 12:7). Our Lord says else- 
where that love (a synonym for mercy 
or kindness) is the summary of the law. 
Justice is what we are obligated to do, 
kindness goes beyond the law, or what 
we owe, to what we see is best. Mercy, 
or kindness in the Old Testament, love 
in the New Testament all put the em- 
phasis not on kindly feeling, but on kind- 
lv action. This is the second requirement 
of religion. Man may be strictly just in 
all of his dealings with his fellowman, 
but he is not truly religious unless he is 
habitually kind in his speech and in his 
action. No amount of piety, church at- 
tendance, gifts to the kingdom, active 
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service in the church can take the place 
of justice—and kindness. 

But to the justice of Amos and the 
kindness of Hosea, Micah adds a third 
quality which completes the other two— 
piety, or the humble walk with, God. This 
threefold combination suggests that social 
morality is indispensable from and rooted 
in religion, and that the true worship of 
God must include the service of man. To 
walk humbly with God includes two spe- 
cific things: (1) devotion, fellowship, 
worship. No man can walk humbly with 
God unless he engages habitually in the 
private and public worship of God. But 
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worship is not an end in itself; it is 
rather a means to an end. (2) To walk 
humbly with God means to seek and to 
accept God's will. We cannot walk with 
God unless we walk in his path. Jesus 
completed Micah’s words when he said: 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me” (Jn. 14:6). 


Some years ago F. F. Goodsell in The 
Christian Century modernized Micah’s 
words for American Christians: 


“Listen, the Eternal would urge his 
indictment in the presence of nature, 
in Yosemite, in the hearing of Ni- 
agara. 

Listen, the Eternal speaks accusingly, 
O Rockies, hear him, O Great Lakes! 

For the Eternal arraigns his people and 
indicts American Christians. 

My people, what have I not done for 
you? 

Tell me, have I in any way failed you? 
Did I not establish your fathers in the 
New World? 
Did I not bring 

colonies? 

Did I not raise up John Hancock and 
Patrick Henry and George Washing- 
ton? 

My people, 
plan? 
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Writing for church musi- 
cians, and laymen with limited musical 
backgrounds, Dr. Sydnor shows how to 
raise the quality and increase the vitality 


of congregational singing. 


ministers, 


In a clear, nontechnical manner, he 
analyzes the factors which produce good 
singing. He brings out the history of 
hymns, the importance of both words and 
music in hymns, “gospel songs”’ and their 
influence, the organization and use of the 
hymnal, and the responsibilities of music 
leaders—organist, pianist, and choir. 

With a warm, practical approach, Dr. 
Sydnor points out how hymns can become 
more deeply a part of personal and con- 
gregational life. He suggests family hymn 
sings, congregational rehearsals, and teach- 
ing hymns in the church school. 

Dr. Sydnor writes from a lifetime of 
experience in church music and with a 
deep concern for spiritual values. His ideas 
will give concrete help and inspiration to 
all those responsible for leading church 
members to deeper praise and worship. 
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And how did Abraham Lincoln answer 
him? 

Ah remember your past, from first to 
last 
From Ticonderoga to Seattle. 

That you may understand the Eternal’s 
loving purpose.” 

(Thoughtful American reply.) 

“How shall I enter the Eternal’s pres- 
ence? 

How shall I worship the God of the 
universe? 

Shall I come with vested choirs, 

With elaborate ritual and with stately 
ceremonies? 

Would the Eternal rejoice in temples of 
stone or in highly perfected church 
organizations? 

Shall I offer my choicest automobile or 
speed boat, the fruit of my toil for 
the guilt of my soul?” 

(The Prophet answers.) 

“O American, your conscience tells you 
what is good. 

What does the Eternal ask of you 

But to be just and kind, 

And to live in unbroken fellowship with 
your God?” 


How would you change this modern 
rendering? God has certainly blessed 
our nation. We do not offer burnt offer- 
ings, but we build beautiful churches, we 
give our money, we send missionaries to 
the heathen. Is this enough? Does the 
poor man receive justice in America? 
How about the Negro, in our homes, in 
the courts, in his school system, in his 
opportunities for recreation, in his hous- 
ing? Are we kind as well as just to 
members of our family, to our associates 
in business, to our so-called inferiors? 
Why is it that Christians are so often 
caricatured as being just but unkind? Are 
we walking humbly with God? When we 
pray, read the Bible, worship in the 
church do we really come into fellowship 
with him? Do we honestly seek God’s 
will for our lives, are we really ready to 
accept it when we know it? 

Rolland E. Wolfe in the Interpreter’s 
Bible says: 


“It is worthy of notice that in this for- 
mula for acceptable religion two parts 
deal with man and only one is concerned 
with God. This is because it is rather 
futile to talk about God unless we first 
come to respect the god-images about us, 
i.e, man. We are not likely to love God 
whom we have not seen unless we first 
come to love man whom we can see (1 
John 4:20). The religion of this verse 
is a religion that is geared to everyday 
life. Whatever theologies or incidentals 
may be mixed with religion, a person can- 
not go far wrong, either among men or 
in the sight of God, if these three funda- 
mentals are observed. The fifth and last 
question in this series asks if the pursuing 
of these three quests is sufficient to de- 
velop an ample religion. The implied an- 
swer is an emphatic, ‘Nothing more is 
needful.’ This passage is one of perhaps 
four mountainpeaks of spiritual attain- 
ment in the O.T., the others being Deut. 
6:4-5 plus Levit. 19:18b; Amos 5:24 and 
Jonah 4:2. By no means least of these 
in its potentialities is this classic state- 
ment in Micah, with its simple but pro- 
found threefold guide to religious develop- 
ment.” 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. By James A. Pike. Doubleday & 
Company, N.Y., 143 pp. $2.50. 

In this book Dr. James Pike, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
California, who is himself an ex-Roman 
Catholic, discusses the issues raised by 
the possibility of a Roman Catholic be- 
ing elected President of the United States. 

He points out that to raise the question 
of the suitability of a Roman Catholic 
for this high and important office is not 
bigotry at all, but rather an exercise in 
responsible citizenship. For the Roman 
Catholic Church has taken official posi- 
tions on certain matters which have a 
direct bearing on United States political 
policies. For example, Pope Pius IX 
(1840-78) in his “Syllabus of Errors” 
of 1564 roundly condemned the view, 
basic to the United States Constitution 
and way of life, that the church ought to 





be separated from the state and the state 
from the church. It is perfectly true, of 
course, that certain Roman Catholic the- 


ologians—the best known of whom, per- 
haps. is Fr. John Courtney Murray— 
have sought to work out a position which 
will make the United States system, with 
its pluralistic religious society, acceptable 
to Roman Catholics. But this thesis of 
Fr. Murray has found no public support, 
at any rate as yet, in official papal pro- 
nouncements: Pius IX’s condemnation 
still stands. 

One practical way in which the Roman 
Catholic Church poses a problem for 
American democracy is well illustrated 
by the statement issued by the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the U.S.A. at Thanks- 
giving, 1959, on the question of the 
United States giving birth control infor- 
mation to foreign countries, even should 
those countries expressly desire it. The 
statement says “they (i.e., U.S. Catho- 
lics) will not support any public assist- 
ance. either at home or abroad, to promote 
artificial birth prevention, abortion or 
sterilization whether through direct aid 


or by means of international organiza- 
tions.” This, as Bishop Pike well savs, 
Was not simply a pastoral letter to the 
Roman Catholic faithful dealing with 


the ethics of birth control. Rather, this 
statement “laid down the gauntlet in re- 
gard to a most important issue of foreign 
policy” (p. 82). And, as everyone knows, 
President Eisenhower — Presbyterian 
though he is—apparently bowed to the 
Roman Catholic bishops on this matter. 
There are other questions too, such as the 
sending of a United States ambassador 
to the Vatican, and federal aid to paro- 
chial schools, on which Roman Catholics 
have recently challenged U.S. public 
opinion. These are characterized by 
Bishop Pike as “dead issues—more or 
less." But—as the Bishop has admitted 
—they could conceivably come alive 
again, especially if a Roman Catholic 
occupied the White House. 
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While Bishop Pike is concerned in this 
book to insure that no political candidate 
should be rejected simply because of his 
religion, he nevertheless contends, rightly 
and wisely, that the electors should be 
satisfied as to where any candidate stands 
on such crucial issues before they elect 
him President of the United States. 

NorMan V. Hope. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A _ PROTES- 

TANT-JEWISH VIEW. Philip Scharper, edi- 


tor. Sheed and Ward, New York. 235 pp., 
$3.75. 


This is a significant book. The very 
circumstances of its publication have 
meaning. A Roman Catholic publisher 
requested three Protestant ministers, two 
Jewish rabbis, and a Protestant educator 
of international repute to contribute their 
candid analyses of Catholicism as Prot- 
estants and Jews see it. The book is closed 
with an irenic epilogue by a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian. Let it be noted that no 
effort is made by Father Weigel to an- 
swer, refute, or debate the views express- 
ed by the authors of the chapters which 
precede his afterword. 

While it must be said that not all con- 
tributions are of equal value, each one 
contributes something to the total picture. 
Stringfellow Barr falls into a trap of his 
own cleverness when he attempts to wave 
away “a bogey composed of equal 
parts of bingo, anti-contraception, an at- 
tack on the American public school, cen- 
sorship of books and movies, swelling 
untaxed real estate, anti-Red warmonger- 
ing and the Spanish Inquisition” by 
satire. However most of these fears, plus 
the whole matter of church-state relations, 
religious toleration, and Catholic aloof- 
ness from dialogue with other Christians, 
are frankly faced by one or another of 
the other authors. Robert McAfee Brown 
clearly delineates “The Issues That Di- 
vide Us,” and Allyn Robinson frankly 
portravs “Catholics In the Community.” 
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This book proves that realistic Protes- 
tant-Jewish-Catholic conversation is pos- 
sible. It also destroys the stereotyped view 
the average Protestant holds of an au- 
thoritarian church in which everyone 
agrees and wherein all public issues are 
settled and frozen. The evidence is over- 
whelming that there is vigorous dissent 
among American Catholics on such mat- 
ters as the traditional view of the rela- 
tions between church and state. At a time 
when the old quotations are being dragged 
out to show that a Roman Catholic in 
the White House would mean the Pope 
in the Blair House across the street, the 
true diversity of view among Catholics 
needs to be recognized. Professor Brown 
pleads with Catholics for greater ven- 
turesomeness, for the cultivation of the 
art of self-criticism, for a willingness to 
air their differences. If there could be a 
widespread response to his plea and if 
Protestants in turn could rise to the high 
ideals of their faith the current political 
campaign might be fought out on its 
merits instead of revolving around a false 
religious issue. 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Prophets of Israel. Curt Kuhl. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3.50. 

St. John’s Gospel. Walter Luthi. 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $5. 
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The often perplexing book 
of Revelation is explained here 
for the layman. This study is 
not a commentary, in that it 
does not discuss every passage 
of the biblical text. It does in- 
terpret the major themes of the 
book and suggests its relevance 
for today. Includes maps and 
charts. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

William Henry (Hank) Crane, after a 
furlough year and delays caused by 
troubles in the Congo, has returned on 
assignment of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission as a member of the faculty 
of the new theological seminary, Box 
2399, Elizabethville, Katanga, Congo. 

Roger F. Greenslade from Lake Charles, 
La., to 511 Ave. D, Bogalusa, La. 

G. Grey Dashen from Kansas City, Mo., 
to 222 E. Commercial St., Oberlin, Kans. 

Terrell T. Kirk from Leesburg, Fla., to 
Woodland Apts., Sewanee, Tenn., where 
he will engage in post-graduate studies. 

A. C. Bridges, Durant, Miss., will be- 
come pastor of the Parkwood Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., in October. 

William H. Foster 
Tex., where he has 
Christian Education for Northeast Texas 
Presbytery, will move Sept. 15 to 515 
Grand Ave., Sherman, Tex., where he 
will make his home. The Christian Edu- 
cation office has been moved by the new 
director, John B. Spragens, to 4313 N. 
Central Expressway, Dallas 5, Tex. 

E. C. Scott, former Assembly’s stated 
clerk, who has been supplying the First 
church, Hendersonville, N. C., is now 
supplying the First church, Montgomery, 
Ala., through October. 

Raleigh M. Engle from Chester, S. C., 
to 115 Dupont Circle, Norfolk 9, Va., 
(Lafayette church). 

Plumer Smith from Hopewell, Va., to 
1310 W. Laburnum Ave., Richmond 27, 
Va. 

Sterling J. Edwards, Jr., 
burgh, Scotland, to the 
Augusta, Ga., 
stated supply. 

Herbert P. Townsend, Jr., recent gradu- 
uate of Erskine Seminary, 
a call to the 








from Greenville, 
been director of 


from Edin- 
First 


where he is serving as 


has accepted 
Greensboro, Ga., church. 


United Presbyterian, USA 
George W. Walker from Buffalo, 
to 27 First Ave., Franklinville, 
Jack M. Bowers from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the First church, 2344 Center St.., 
Bethlehem, Pa., where he is the minister 
of Christian Education. 

Charles E. Link from LaPuente, Calif., 
to 8418 Oswego St., Sunland, Calif. 
Robert Canfield, chaplain, from 
Lakes, Ill, to 1777 Manor Blvd., 

Leandro, Calif 

J. Arthur Lazell, 
has been a 
National Cx 
signed his 
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church, 


Wine, Jr. (Outlook, Sept. 5) to work in 
the Community Relations division of the 
Kennedy-for-President headquarters. 
Leon F. Wardell, Muncy, Pa., will be- 
come minister of the Crisp Memorial 
church, Baltimore, Md., in mid-Sept. 
Gwyn W. Walters, who has been teach- 
ing at Temple Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been called to the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., First Welsh church. 
Edwin M. Crawford from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to 4613 Leiper St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


DCEs 

Mrs. Charles L. Crane, an associate in 
adult education for the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education, has 
become assistant to the regional director 
of Christian Education in Virginia (W. B. 
Sullivan), with special responsibility for 
leadership education and children’s work. 
1 N. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Cecile McRae from Orlando, Fla., 
Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
PunJAB: The Dean N. Dobsons, 721 
Forest St., Hartford, Wisc.; the Francis 
Sauers, 14725 Private Dr., E. Cleveland 
12, Ohio. 
INDONESIA: 


to the 


The Frank L. Cooleys, 47 
Warren Rd., Toronto, Ontario. 

IrAN: The L. Ventleys, 47 
Ave., New York 27; Ruth Harmon, 1546 
Overbrook Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Stanley G. Hollingsworth, 12 Tunnel Rd., 
jerkeley, Calif.; the Homer E. Rices, 
3523 S. E. Francis, Portland, Oreg.; the 
Ira C. Wallstroms, 3265 Rida, Pasadena, 
Calif.; the Frederick R. Wilsons, Box 
499, Rt. 1, Lake City, Pa.; Frances Zoeck- 
ler, 47 Claremont Ave., New York 27 

JAPAN: Dorothy M. Lawson, 4201 Sec- 
ond Ave., N. E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. F. Ray (Fannie Chandler) Rid- 
dle, died Aug. 30 in a Richmond, Va., 
hospital. Her husband, longtime pastor 
of Shandon church, Columbia, S. C., died 
in 1949. A minister-son is F. Ray, Jr., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan A. McMurry, 62, pastor of the 
Memorial church, Fredericksburg, Texas, 
since last year, died Aug. 10 following a 
heart attack. He was a Navy chaplain 
in Worid War II. Pastorates included 
Quanah, Waxahachie and Georgetown, 
Texas. 
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FEW FROM TUSCALOOSA 
EXPLAIN ATTITUDES 


Members of Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Pres- 
bytery who declined to ‘“‘disavow the meth- 
ods” of the Selma laymen’s activity 
(OuTLooK, Aug. 22, page 2) were 
queried as to their attitudes. Men who 
were not present at the meeting and those 
who voted against the disavowal were 
offered an opportunity to clarify their 
points of view. 

Only two of the men who voted against 
the disavowal replied. John P. Sim. 
mons, Aliceville pastor, commented, “I 
do NOT support the Selma group ‘and 
have spoken against it to individuals. I 
also voted against it in the major part 
of the motion at presbytery. I suppose 
I let my love for freedom of speech over- 
ride my judgment at the moment and vote 
agaist disavowing ‘its methods.’ After 
thinking it through, I would now have to 
vote FOR the phrase.” 

Julian Stennis, Linden pastor, 
does not disavow the 
Selma group. 

Dean Malcolm C. McIver, Jr., of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., said, “I was absent 
from the meeting. My name should also 
be recorded as disavowing the methods 
of the Selma group.” 
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